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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The news agencies have recently been carrying reports of an attempt 
on the part of the civil authorities to replace the influence of the witch- 
doctor and medicine man among tribesmen of primitive culture by that of 
qualified medical practitioners. The reason for this is obvious. Whilst the 
medicine-man is without doubt the possessor of many valuable curative 
secrets and performs a beneficent function, he acts in a dual capacity, 
readily lending his aid for the exercise of a baneful magic in the interest 
of persons desirous of satisfying a private grudge or seeking the extermina- 
tion of an enemy. But quite apart from his practice of “voodoo” he is a 
dangerous influence owing to the fact that he dominates the minds of his 
fellow-tribesmen through fear and superstitious terror based upon the be- 
lief that he is endowed with mysterious supernormal powers. Hence the 
public peace and social and civil order are perpetually menaced so long as 
the witch-doctor holds prestige among his people. For his is not slow to 
inculcate rebellion wherever discontent with the rulings of the civil au- 
thority may exist. 





* * %+#F #K 


In a community in which public education is still in a backward state 
and the light of science has not yet penetrated the public mind and stimu- 
lated the reasoning faculty there is always the danger that some individual 
of mystery may, through witchcraft, cause a state of panic fear to spread 
among the people and thus start a movement of fanaticism subversive of 
public order. For superstition and fanaticism are closely allied. 

In the Orient, a species of thaumaturgy—the demonstration of won- 
working powers—is a commonplace wherever the yogi or fakir can 
find a circle of interested witnesses. He relies, and can always rely, upon 
the instinct deeply rooted in the human breast of delight in the marvellous. 
‘is delight affects even the highly civilized man. Though in our own 
time and among our own people it assumes a comparatively innocent form 

deing shorn of those more sinister features which are apparent in the 
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records of mediaeval magic—yet it is with us in the superstitious use of 
the symbols of astrology, numerology so-called, palmistry, and a hundred 
other modes of divination in all of which the witch-doctor reaps a double 
harvest of personal ‘kudos’ as the possessor of occult powers and of pe 


cuniary reward extracted from those who are weak enough to fall under 
his influence. 


* * * * * 


The great religious teachers of the world have relied upon thauma- 
turgical practices only as a means of acquiring influence over and command: 
ing that attention of the people which should enable them to impose those 
ethical principles for which they stood, and for which they needed the 
support of a superhuman and divine authority. Thus the miracles of 
Jesus—such as, for example, the turning of the water into wine—have a 
legitimate and necessary purpose. But had they not been supported by 
the preaching of a gospel of ethical beauty and spiritual enlightenment, 
they would have been no more than the signs 2d wonders of the magician 
—works of darkness liable to lead the minas of men astray and to en 
gender superstitious fear, the parent of confusion. 


* * * * * 


The work of such an organization as a Society for Psychical Research 
may be regarded as an effort to follow on intellectual lines, the process 
which we may trace in the propaganda of the great religious and _ philo- 
sophic teachers. The thaumaturgic element is strongly apparent in the 
first stage of its work, wherein the phenomena indicative of the presence 
and power of the Unseen World are collected and recorded in orderly 
manner. But it is in the explanation of these and in the understanding of 
their nature and scientific implications that the real work of Psychical Re: 
search lies: and the value of the work done by psychical research is to be 
measured only in terms of the illumination of our concepts of psychical 
and metapsychical law which the study of the phenomena affords. Hence 
the growth of psychic science and the acceptance of its facts depends al- 
ways upon the power of its students to link those facts and findings to 
that already organized scheme of natural philosophy whose foundations 
have, since the time of Newton, been steadily growing into a symmetrical 
mental structure. The recent enlargement of the borders of scientific thought 
have made it necessary for the physicists of the older school to discard 
many life-long conclusions and cherished principles, and it has not been 
at all an easy task for them. To move too quickly in the presentation of 
new problems in metapsychics would be to court defeat, since they would 
merely suggest the impossible, and could not be assimilated by the logical 
faculty, nor placed in their right relation in the general scheme of thought. 
It is for this reason that the voice of unbelief and denial is so frequently 
heard. The experience of Sir William Crookes with the Royal Society 
of England is typical of this difficulty and, exasperating as may be the at’ 
titude of the conservatives, we must in fairness allow that they were in a 
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dilemma, having to choose between blank denial and a complete stultifica- 
tion of their life-long habit of thought which was, to them, as sacrosanct as 
religious faith. 

The presentation of a new phenomenon would appear therefore to 
involve the duty of its explanation or attempted explanation: and if no 
explanation be forthcoming it stands as an act of thaumaturgy which men- 
aces the stability of philosophic thought and strengthens the spirit of super- 
stition which, ever watchful, looms in the shadows of the human mind, 
ready to assume new sovereignty over the intellectual and emotional na- 
ture, and to create new fanaticism by the confusion of opinions and princi- 
ples that would undermine the cosmos of thought. The danger at this 
day is not so much the denial of the facts of metapsychics as their too. 
ready absorption by the public mind in a quite unintelligent and over-credu- 
lous manner. Against this danger we must guard ourselves. And our 
safeguard will always be to furnish some rational and acceptable hypothesis 
which shall account for the marvel and make it possible for science to link 
a new fact to its already existing scheme of concepts. 

The instinct of Wonder in the human mind is the divine gift that 
leads man ever towards the attainment of Knowledge. It is an instinct 
readily abused by the charlatan who, by thaumaturgy, feeds the taste for 
miracle and deliberately creates mysteries of the supernormal. 

A Huxley or a Tyndall, returning to earth today, would believe us 
back in mediaeval habits of mind, so far as the majority are concerned. 
But he would recognize also that there was a saving element in the per- 
sistence of scientific principle in those who have preserved the landmarks 
of the science of the past whilst adding to its fields and extending its bor- 
ders into regions in their day unthinkable. _ 

Any new marvel put forward, therefore, in the name of Psychic Sci- 
ence must of necessity find its complement in a rational and scientific in- 
terpretation. If such interpretation be forthcoming from within the circle 
of its expositors, then the honour—and it is a great one—will crown our 
science with laurels. If not, it remains a challenge to the thought of the 
times until some one in the outside world is able to offer an acceptable 
hypothesis. Failing this, it remains a mystery and, as such, will either be 
denied as fact and discredited, or else adopted by the credulous without 
reason or understanding as an act of blind faith. In such circumstances, 
denial is perhaps the more wholesome course. It is at least not subversive 
of that growing structure of philosophical thought which, at this moment, 
is as great a buttress of civilization as religion itself. 














THE “WALTER” THUMBPRINTS 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


* * * * * 


American Society for Psychical Research, Ine. 


Fifteen Lexington Avenue 


New York 


WILLIAM H. BUTTON 
President 


27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
January 22, 1935. 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond, Editor, 
15 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bond: 


Will you please print the following as a matter of record of two misstatements of 
fact that have appeared in reference to the Walter-Kerwin thumbprint discussion. I 
do not wish to imply that these are the only two. 

One. By Mr. Arthur Goadby. In Bulletin XXII of the Boston S.P.R., page 
71, April, 1934, referring to the thumbprint obtained by the writer at a solus sitting 
occurring on March 13, 1931, Mr. Goadby said, 

“With its date and identifying marks still clearly recognized upon it, Button im- 
mediately brought it to New York where it was photographed and published in the 
Journal and an enlarged photograph made which was hung on the wall in the | 
Board room of Hyslop House, where for a year it was exhibited as the picture of 
a particularly fine “Walter” print. When, however, Dudley’s discovery was re 
ported it was removed from the wall and disappeared.” 

The above statement is untrue. The fact is that no enlarged photograph of the 
print obtained at the solus sitting referred to was ever made and no such photograph 
was ever exhibited at Hyslop House. There was an enlarged photograph of some 
thumbprint exhibited there.* It was there at least a year before the sitting in ques’ 
tion took place. I have no knowledge as to who took it there or as to what became of 
it. 

Two. By Doctor Harold Cummins, a professor at Tulane University. 

In the Journal of the A.S.P.R. of January, 1934, I had reproduced two micri 
photographs of the deltas of the respective right thumbprints of Walter and of Doctor 
Kerwin, with the statement that the illustrations were reproduced because a casual 
inspection of them would convince anyone that the two prints were not the same. 

In Bulletin XXII, Boston §.P.R., page 12, April 1934, Doctor Cummins remarks 
that a casual inspection by one who is not expert would give that impression but that 
under analysis these differences are harmonized. 

Doctor Cummins, however, was confronted by a troublesome hurdle which he 
had to get over in order to substantiate his contention. 

In this regard he states, 

“One of the most deceptive features of the comparative photographs is that the two 
areas are shown at different magnifications.” 


*The print in question was that obtained at the 24th sitting which took place on August 
30th, 1927 in the presence of Mr. & Mrs. Carl Litzelmann, Dr. & Mrs. Whittemore, Mr. E. F. 
Dudley, and Dr. Crandon. It is referred to in the Journal for February 1928 (p. 112) and 
again in the August issue; and is illustrated on p. 467, as No. 41 of the series. Ed. 
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This conclusion was necessitated, among other things, by the fact that the illustra- 
tions plainly show that the ridges are further apart in one illustration than in the 
other, a condition that had to be reconciled. 

As a matter of fact, th ~7o photographs were taken at exactly the same mag- 
nification and, among other thungs, they bring out the difference in distance between 
the respective ridges, a circumstance alone sufficient to differentiate the two prints. 
There is no basis whatsoever for the above statement by Doctor Cummins. 

I reiterate what I said in January 1934, to the effect that a casual examination 
of these illustrations demonstrates the difference between these prints, and I add to 
that statement that an analytical examination of them leads to the same conclusion. 


Very truly yours, 
WHB. :OW 


WM. H. BUTTON. 


THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 
An experiment exhibiting (a) clairvoyance; (b) the apport of a solid from place to 
place; and (c) the passage of solid matter through solid matter. 
By L. R. G. Cranpon 


* %*+*+ j%* *F 


SUMMARY 


A plaster of Paris cake was prepared by a perfect stranger, Mr. W. 
B. Minthorn, Druggist of Petoskey, Michigan, U. S. A. and was received 
in New York by Mr. F. Bligh Bond about September 1, 1932, and Mr. 
Bond referred it to the Margery circle in Boston. In this cake were im- 
bedded several articles known only to Mr. Minthorn. As a result of 
two years’ observation of this cake by Walter, the Margery control, the 
following results have been obtained. 

(1) Walter described accurately the articles imbedded in the cake;— 
(a) a small corked glass vial; (b) a druggist label with W. B. MINTHORN 
printed upon it; and (c) a small chain of 7 links. 

(2) Then with no break in the cake Walter extracted from it the 
corked vial containing a label with W. B. MINTHORN printed on it, 
but not the chain. When, however, the cake was shaken there could be 
heard a sound as of a small chain in the cavity previously occupied by the 
Vial. 

(3) The cake and vial, side by side, were photographed in Boston. 

(4) The cake and vial were wrapped separately in cotton, were 
packed in a single wooden box and were mailed to Mr. Minthorn in 
Petoskey, Michigan. 

(5) As received by Mr. Minthorn the box contained apparently 
only the plaster of Paris cake. The vial had disappeared, but x-ray by Mr. 
Minthorn indicated the vial within the cake. Walter evidently had put 
it back in to the cake en route. 

(6) The unbroken cake was then opened by Mr. Minthorn and the 
vial = the enclosed printed label was found intact, firmly imbedded in 
tic plaster. 

(7) The 7-linked chain, however, was missing. 
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(8) In Boston on November 17, 1934, Walter dangled against the 
hands of three sitters in the Margery circle (in the dark) an object which 
was apparently a small piece of metal chain. 





(9) On November 21, 1934, there was presented to Mr. Thorogood, | 


by Walter, a piece of a small more or less rusty chain containing 77 links. 

(10) This 7-linked chain was sent to Mr. Minthorn who certified 
to the fact that this was the chain placed in the glass vial and subsequently 
imbedded in the original plaster of Paris cake. 


EXTRACTS FROM SITTINGS AND COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO 
THE ABOVE PHENOMENA 


The following are extracts from sittings all held at 10 Lime Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and copies of correspondence pertinent to the ex: 
periment together with comments thereon. 

About September 1, 1932, Mr. W. B. Minthorn, of Petoskey, Michi 
gan, sent to Mr. F. Bligh Bond, Editor of the Journal, A.S.P.R., a solid 
cake of plaster of Paris with a statement that it contained several articles 
and with the request that it be sent to Lime Street for experiment. The 
cake was approximately of the dimensions of three by two by one inches. 

On September 10, 1932, this plaster of Paris block was put on the 
table in the seance room and Walter was told that there were three things 
in it and was requested to state what they were. At the end of the sitting 
the block had disappeared, Walter saying that the block had gone. 

On September 23, 1932, the following conversation occurred. 

Walter: “Who sent that plaster of Paris cake?” 

Mr. Button: “A man out West.” 

Walter: “I will tell you what is in it. There is a small bottle, a little 
bottle like a Carter Liver Pill bottle and a small metal chain with seven 
links. There is a cork in the bottle. As far as I can see that is all there 
is in that thing.” 

Mr. Button: “Shall we send it back to him with that information?” 

Walter: “I will verify it and send it back perfect.” 

On October 13, 1932, Walter said, “Plaster of Paris will be returned. 
Contents noted. Small bottle name Codine. Metal: chain of seven links.” 

October 31, 1932, the plaster of Paris block appeared on the table in 
the seance room and the following occurred. Something could be heard 
rattling and Walter said, “Hear the little chain in the bottle.” 

Mrs. Richardson: “That didn’t rattle when we received it.” 

Walter: “That’s right. When you received it the chain didn’t rattle. 
I loosened it in the bottle. There is a piece of paper curled up inside 
the bottle. He wrinkled it all up in a knot. It is a terrible thing to read. 
Did you say this is plaster of Paris?” 

Dr. Crandon: “Yes, it is.” 

Walter: “I wouldn’t say it was. It seems like soap-stone to me.” 

Thereupon Dr. Crandon wrote the following letter to Mr. Minthora. 
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he | October 31, 1932. 


Dear Mr. Minthorn: 


rd, Walter has been investigating your cake of plaster of Paris and he bids me to 
bs write to you a preliminary report. 

4 As a preliminary report he wishes us to tell you that, the plaster of Paris cake 
ed contains a bottle, something like a Carter's little liver pill bottle, with a cork, and 
ty also says there is a fine chain containing seven links. 


Walter begs your comment on this preliminary report. 


L. R. G. Crandon. 
dea On November 2, 1932, Mr. Minthorn replied as follows. 


Dear Doctor, 
Your letter just received, I can’t tell you how much pleased I am at the re- 


~ port Walter has made. Congratulations. He is 100% correct in so far as he has 

gone. The cake of plaster contains a small Homeo. Vial 2 drachm. About the 
Me size of a “Carters Pill” bottle. And a piece of chain—consisting of seven links. 
d It also has a piece of paper with a name on it. Still this is a very wonderful test. 


I sure do want to thank you and Walter also. * * * * 


” I was hoping Walter might be able to get these articles out of the plaster 
le block without injuring it in any way. Maybe I don’t fully realize what passing 
S. matter thru matter means: I have supposed it means to disintegrate the atoms of 
e one article and after bringing them thru the container to assemble them again. 

S I will appreciate it very much if you will send me the plaster block when 
¢ you have finished any further experiments with it. We have an organization here 


and I know my friends will be glad to hear what I have learned from this test. 

It was in the Aug., 1932 Psychic Research Journal that I saw the account of 
Walter bringing the articles thru the sealed box. Maybe the plaster block was 
too severe a test: still I consider it a very great test. 

The finger print test was almost past belief. I have seen some spirit pheno- 
mena but never anything to compare with this. 

Well, doctor, I want to thank you again. It is fine of you to go to all the 
trouble to put this test over to a stranger. 

I will be very glad to hear from you further. 

Yours truly 


iy — (Vv 


(Signed) W. B. Minthorn 





Doctor Crandon’s letter of Oct. 31 did not mention the paper label 
in the bottle. His letter was written before the sitting of that evening, 
at which sitting, Walter first mentioned the label which is referred to in 
Mr. Minthorn’s reply, dated two days later. 

On October 31, 1932, the plaster of Paris block was left on the table 
in the seance room, but the next evening, November 1, 1932, upon ex- 
amination it had disappeared. During the course of this sitting, the fol- 
lowing occurred. Walter: “The plaster of Paris block is in Dr. Richard- 
son’s hand.” Doctor Richardson admitted that the block was then put 
in his hand. Bright light was turned on, and all the sitters saw it. It was 
taken from his hand and Walter said, “It’s now in Mr. Jones’ right 
hind.” The light was put on and it was so observed. Walter then di- 
rected the stenographer to take this down. “Word Codeine. Small bot- 
te with a cork with chain inside the bottle. So is the name Codeine. 
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There is an extra ‘e’ in Codeine. This is an extraordinary experiment. 
One side of block a little wider than the other. First base wide. Second 
base narrow. Third base wide. Fourth base narrow.” 


At the end of this sitting, the plaster of Paris block had again disap- 
peared. 

November 2, 1932, the block was not on table. Walter shortly an 
nounced that it was on the table. This was confirmed by Mr. Button 
and Miss May Walker, who felt it on the table. The light was put on 
and all the sitters announced that they saw what appeared to be a hand. 
Walter said it was his hand picking up the plaster of Paris and taking it 
away. Something was put into Doctor Richardson’s hand and he was 
told to give it to Mr. Button. This was done and it was identified as 
the plaster of Paris block which was put on the table. 

The block then remained there for sometime but on December 21, 
1932, Walter announced that he was taking the block away and when 


he brought it back the insides would be outside. He said he had it in the 
fourth dimension. 


On June 10, 1933, there were present only Margery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bigelow, Doctor Crandon and Mr. Jones. The medium was searched and 
in a few minutes Walter came through and there was handed to Mrs. 
Bigelow, the plaster of Paris block. Walter said he had taken out the pill 
bottle with the label inside and these articles were also put into Mrs. Bige- 
low’s hand. Walter then said, ““The chain of seven links I have left in 
the cake. You can hear it if you shake it. It is free within the space 
formerly occupied by the bottle or vial.” 

The next night, June 11, 1933, the plaster of Paris block was handed 
to Mr. Bigelow and then to Mr. Button, with the bottle outside of the 
cake. Walter then ordered the cake to be shaken and a noise could be 
heard as of the chain rattling inside of it. 

On June 21, 1933, Walter gave Doctor Richardson the plaster of 
Paris block which he handed to Mr. Button. The bottle was then handed 
to Doctor Richardson and they were instructed to put the block and the 
bottle in a drawer in a bureau in the bedroom on the bookroom floor. 
This was done. They remained there for a long period. Walter instructed 
the sitters not to write Minthorn about it until he gave permission, giv 
ing as reasons, among other things, that he was trying to separate these 
articles from the medium and he did not think any report on it should be 
published until Thorogood’s report was out. 


On tacit permission from Walter, however, Doctor Crandon wrote 
Mr. Minthorn as follows. 


July 6, 1933 
Dear Mr. Minthorn :— 


Walter has extracted a glass vial with its contents from the solid cake of 
plaster of Paris. We have not taken out the paper in the bottle. Walter now says 
that the seven link chain is in the cavity made by the little bottle, and sure enough 
on shaking you can hear it. There are no apparent signs of a break, old or new, 
in the plaster of Paris cake. * * * * 


L. R. G. Crandon 
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On July 8, 1933, Mr. Minthorn replied as follows. 


Dear Doctor, 
I can hardly tell you how pleased I am to get your letter. That surely is good 


work. 
* * *& * 


Now doctor here is what I would like to do. If you will send the plaster 
block back, together with bottle containing paper, I will—I am the only one that 
would be competent to identify it—take it to a Dr. Burns—prominent doctor here— 
and Mr. Chamberlain he is a scientist, also two other reliable witnesses. We will 
examine carefully and, also carefully cut block in two pieces. 

I am very enthusiastic about this test, I think that would be fair to everyone 
concerned. We would make affidavit,—all of us—and I will send you copy of 
findings, also a copy to Frederick Bligh Bond, Editor, Psychic Research Journal. 

I want you to have—you, Margery, and Walter—the honor and any publicity 
that may come of the test. To me it is a very great test. I am sure I appreciate 
the way you have taken me up on the entire test. 

If you have any other plan in mind I will be glad to cooperate. I think it 
would be essential to a perfect test that I should identify the block before anything 
is done as to opening it. 

These two men above mentioned are interested in Psychic Phenomena and are 
well qualified on any test. 

We have a fairly well organized society of spiritualists in this city: if I can 
put this test over here it will help us a lot. 

Anyway I will be pleased to hear of any plan you desire. 


Yours truly 
W. B. Minthorn 


On January 16, 1934, Walter requested the plaster of Paris block 
be put on the table again. In the meantime, a large number of people had 
heard the noise inside of the block as if the chain was loose in the cavity. 

On January 19, 1934, the following occurred. Doctor Crandon: 
“What about the plaster of Paris block? When we shake it now we can’t 
hear the chain.” Walter: “The chain is stuck.” 

For many months nothing happened except that Mr. Minthorn wrote 
several letters exhibiting some impatience that the block was not sent back 
to him, but Walter had not yet released it. Various schemes of sending it 
to Petoskey by Mr. Thorogood or others had been discussed but none of 
them had been adopted. 

On October 12, 1934, Walter said he would shortly release the plaster 
of Paris block and directed that it be photographed. 

On October 15, 1934, Walter directed that the block be mailed to 
Minthorn. The plaster of Paris block with the bottle outside was brought 
to the seance room and at Walter’s suggestion the red light was put on 
and all the sitters were able to see both the block and the bottle in which 
there was a piece of paper curled up like a label. The bottle was not 
opened at any time at Lime Street. At this time the rattling inside the 
plaster block could again be heard. At Walter’s suggestion, Mr. Kenney 
went down stairs and secured a wooden box in which to pack these articles 
and which had been specially constructed for the purpose. He brought it 
into the seance room and Doctor Crandon placed the paste-board box con- 
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taining the plaster of Paris block, and the bottle, inside the wooden box. 
After this sitting, downstairs in the book room, box was repacked and 
cover screwed by Mr. Kenney and Dr. Theodore Hyde of Pierre, 5. 
Dakota, and addressed to Mr. Minthorn in Michigan. 

At this sitting of October 15, there were present: Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
O’Neill, Miss Lord, Mrs. Richardson, Doctor Crandon and the Medium. 
Miss Barry, the stenographer, outside the circle. Doctor Hyde mailed the 
box to Minthorn and Doctor Crandon wrote him as follows. 


Dear Mr. Minthorn :— 

Greetings! 

Walter has authorized us to send you the plaster of Paris box Tuesday or 
Wednesday of this week. We will depend on you to photograph it, name your 
Committee, and open up the box for further description of box and contents. 

Faithfully yours, 
L. R. G. Crandon 


The following certificate was executed. . 
October 15, 1934 
We saw the plaster of Paris cake in the paper candy box with the little vial 
alongside it. A curled up piece of paper could be seen inside the glass vial. Mr. 
Paul F. Kenney and Dr. Theodore Hyde then took the paper candy box contain- 
ing the loose glass vial and the plaster cake (each object being wrapped separately 
in cotton wool) and put it into a wooden box, protected on all sides by more cot- 
ton wool, and then screwed on the lid. 
We were told that this wooden box would be mailed next day first class to 
Mr. W. B. Minthorn, Petoskey, Michigan. 
(Signed) Nonie B. Kenney 
Josephine L. Richardson 
Paul F. Kenney 





Doctor Hyde is also able to certify to this but he is in the West and 
his certification will be procured later. 
Doctor Crandon also wrote Mr. Minthorn as follows. 


October 15, 1934 


My dear Minthorn :— 


(1) Walter released your plaster of Paris cake tonight. 

(2) Then and there in the dark seance room your plaster of Paris cake was 
packed for mail. 

(3) The mailing package consisted of a white pine box with the cover 
screwed on. In this box was a paper candy box protected on all sides with cotton 
wool. The paper candy box contained your plaster cake entirely intact so far 
as we can tell. It also contained a small glass vial in which was apparently a 
curled up piece of paper like a label. This vial was not opened by us. 

(4) You undoubtedly have the date when we reported to you that the via! 
had been taken out of the plaster cake. 
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(5) The night that this vial came out of the plaster cake we were told by 
Walter that the cake now contained only a piece of fine chain with six links, 
and that if we shook the plaster cake we would be able to hear the bit of chain 
rattling about in the space formerly occupied by the glass vial. 
(6) And, so, indeed, scores of people have heard the chain-like sound on 
shaking the plaster cake. 
(7) The packing was done by Mr. Paul Kenney of Boston, and Dr. Theo- 
dore Hyde of Pierre, So. Dakota. The cover was screwed down by him and the 
box was addressed first-class to you and mailed October 16, 1934. 
(8) Please let us know your results. Have your Committee big enough so 
that a sufficient number of them may be willing to sign the apparent facts. 


L. R. G. Crandon 


There is reproduced here as figure 1, a photograph of the plaster of 
Paris block and the bottle outside, as they appeared immediately before be- 
ing mailed. 





| Fig. 1 
(1) Plaster of Paris cake made by W. B. Minthorn of Petoskey, Michigan. 


_ (2) The small vial, with label inside, imbedded in the fluent plaster of Paris, at the time 
of the making of the cake. 


On October 18, 1934, Mr. Minthorn wrote as follows. 


My dear Doctor :— 

“he box reached me this morning, containing the “plaster block,” packed as 
your letter described. The block is the one I made and sent in. It has not been 
tampered with. 

sut your letter says (3)—describes box, etc. says the paper candy box contains, 
block and bottle in which was curled up a piece of paper, like a label. 


unpacked the box very carefully: there is no bottle in package. Just the 
plast- block. 
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I have not called my committee in yet. I don’t know just what to do. I 
wanted to have the block photographed with bottle beside it. 
I think I will wait until I hear from you. 
Faithfully yours, 
(signed) W. B. Minthorn 


Mr. Minthorn then sent the following statement, dated October 20, 
34, 


STATEMENT OF W. B. MINTHORN, REGARDING “PLASTER BLOCK’ SENT TO 





DR. C. FOR TEST 


In September 1932, I constructed this plaster block: size about three inches 
long, one and three fourths inches wide, and one inch thick, made by pouring 
plaster paris mortar into a box. In center of box I placed a small bottle—known 
as homeo vial, two drachm—containing a piece of chain, consisting of seven links, 
also a label with my name on. When the plaster had hardened I cut the box 
away leaving a block of plaster with bottle imbedded in center. 

I sent this block to Mr. Frederick B. Bond, who in turn sent it to Dr. Crandon, 
neither party knowing what it contained. 

In Jan. 1933, Dr. C. reported to me that Walter had given a preliminary of 
its contents. Walter said “the block contains a small bottle, about size of a Carter's 
Liver Pill bottle, and a piece of chain consisting of seven links’. Which is correct 
in detail except stating that it also contained a label. 

Some few weeks later Dr. C. reported that the test was completed. The bottle 
had been removed from the plaster block, and the chain was still inside of block 
in cavity where bottle had been. 

I have been asking that the block be sent to me, which it was, reaching me 
Oct. 18, 1934. 

The block has not been tampered with in any way, I will make affidavit that 
it is the block I sent in about two years ago. 


W. B. Minthorn. 
Mr. Minthorn also wrote as follows. 


October 20, 1934 


Dear Doctor :— 

My letter of Oct. 18, will have reached you by this time, still I wanted to 
tell you of my further investigations. 

I did not want to call my witnesses in until I heard from you. 

Here is the case so far. I am absolutely sure that the block is the one that | 
sent. Will be willing to swear to it. Some of my friends think there is a chance 
for substitution. That’s because they are human. 

Next: It has not been tampered with. Next I did not have any trouble tell- 
ing them which end of the bleck was the cork end and which was butt of bottle. 

We took it to a doctor P. an expert X-ray man. We marked the end of 
block that I claimed was cork end, also marked film, so there would be no mistak 
I went in the dark room and witnessed developing. 

Result: Got a very fine, plain picture. Shows outline of bottle and cork very 
plain. We are unable to say if picture is of bottle, or cavity. It sure is a fine 
picture. 

Now the mystery: You folks say the chain is still in the bottle. None of t 
could hear it rattle, and x-ray showed that it is not in it. 
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The x-ray is so plain it would show the chain very plain if it was there. _ For 
instance, an x-ray of a filled tooth shows the filling a white spot very plain. We 


will hold the block until I hear from you. I was surprised at the bottle not being 
in the package when I opened it. 


And it is a mystery as to where the chain has gone to. I am positive it is 
not in the bottle. 

Well my good friend, I sure thank you for the part I have been allowed to 
have in this great test. It is all very wonderful to me. If you would like to see 
this x-ray picture I will be glad to send it to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. B. Minthorn 


Upon receipt of the above letter a sitting was held on October 22nd, 
1934, at which the following occurred;— 


Walter: “All I ask Minthorn to do is to find the chain. I want to change 
my statement about the label that is in the bottle. On the paper in little writing 
is the word “codeine” and the additional information I am giving you is that the 
name MINTHORN is printed on it. It looks like a letterhead paper, or some- 
thing like that. Tell him to keep x-raying the cake. Maybe the chain will appear!” 

Mr. Litzelmann: ““Why not show us the chain here?” ; 


Walter: “Not here. I am going to show it out there. Don’t get excited 
over Minthorn, because you haven't seen anything yet!! Tell Minthorn to play 
with the plaster cake for awhile. He might find great developments. Let him 
split it when he wants to. Maybe chain appears; maybe bottle appears; maybe 
nothing appears! You can’t depend on Walter! Tell Minthorn he can do what 


he pleases with the cake. Especially watch for little chain, and especially note his 
name in little bottle. 


Doctor Crandon wrote Mr. Minthorn as follows. 


October 24, 1934. 
Dear Mr. Minthorn: 


This little experiment of yours bids fair to be much more complex and valu- 
able than we expected. 


October 15, 1934, in the seance room, Walter announced that he would re- 


lease the plaster of Paris cake, which had come originally from Mr. Minthorn. He 


then instructed me to get the cake down stairs and pack it securely in a candy box 
lined with cotton. 


Mr. Paul Kenney (a sitter), went to a bureau drawer in the back room and 
from there brought a candy box, into the dark seance room. On handling the 


cake several of us thought we heard a sound like a bit of chain within the cake. 
Dr. Richardson could not hear it. 


Mrs. Richardson and I took the cake from the box in the dark and wrapped 
it securely with cotton wool. We then took the unopened glass vial, which scores 
of people have seen, out of the candy box and wrapped it securely and put it back 
into the candy box. The candy box now then contained the cake and the glass 
vial (containing a label), each wrapped separately, and the cover put on. 

Walter then said concerning the glass vial that the paper it contained had 
the name “Minthorn” on it. 

The packed box at the end of the seance was taken down stairs and there was 
shown to Mr. Paul Kenney, Dr. Theodore Hyde (of Pierre, S. D.) and Miss Barry, 
stenographer, all of whom saw the cake and the vial separately wrapped and en- 
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closed in the candy box. Dr. Hyde and Mr. Kenney then put the candy box into 
a white pine specially made box and the cover was fastened on with eight screws 
(brass). 
Next morning this package was to be sent to Mr. Minthorn, first class mail. 
Faithfully yours, 
L. R. G. Crandon 


and he supplemented his letter as follows. 


October 24, 1934 


On receiving your letter noting the absence of the phial, we suspected at 
once tricks of Walter. At a sitting held Oct. 22nd Walter, in a jocose mood, con- 
firmed this suspicion. He said he had phial and chain in his possession, but would 
not say where. 

We also inferred that you might, in some unusual fashion, find these articles 
in Petoskey. In any event, Walter made the suggestion that you have the block 
x-rayed every week, before opening, for several weeks. 

L. R. G. Crandon 


Mr. Minthorn replied as follows. 


Oct. 26, 1934. 
My dear doctor, 

Just received your two letters a few minutes ago. I am getting more interested 
in this test all the time. 

I haven’t anything new to report: have been waiting to hear from you. I 
think as Walter suggests, that it would be the thing to do to defer opening the 
block. We may get something bigger than we expect, yet from the test. 

We cannot hear anything like a chain rattling in the cake. I am sure it is not 
in the cake. 

2a -s | 

If anything new turns up write or wire me. 

Wish Walter would give us more definite instructions. I sure feel much pleased 
to be in on this. 

Will hold Plaster Block until next week anyway. 

I think it would be wise to hold until we hear from you again. 

Fraternally Yours 
W. B. Minthorn 


Mr. Minthorn wrote again as follows. 


November 2, 1934 
Dear Doctor. 
Here is my last report. I am pretty well pleased. I had X-Ray taken of the 
“plaster block” last Monday. No difference in picture except these last two are 
much better, taken on large film, and are very plain. Showed bottle but mot 
chain. Well that’s that. 

Here is the rest. Last night we cut the block open. I had my committee— 
consisting of eight good and reliable people—examine the block very carefully; 
they are unanimous in stating that the block had not been tampered with. Dr. 
Harold Tillotson is Chief Engineer at a local plant. Mr. P. M. Fetting is Chief 
Electrician for the city. Both fine intelligent men. Both were sceptical on the 
Start. 
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Here is what we found. The bottle was in the block intact.—cracked a little 
in cutting. It is still imbedded in one side of one half of block, but could be re- 
moved easily. 

There is no chain in bottle. There is the label, on which is printed; W. B. 
Minthorn. This can be read easily. 

I don’t think there is any writing on it. I can’t remember whether I wrote 
anything on it or not. The bottom does not show. And I did not want to pry 
the bottle out. 

Well I am much pleased. My committee is much mystified. Where did the 
chain go to? 

Now you folks saw the bottle out of the block. Here is the mystery to me. 
Was the bottle a small 2 drachm Homeo-Vial with cork cut off quite close to bot- 
tle? Was it entirely clean? Was the label plainly visible? 

Here are the names of the Committee. 


H. A. Tillotson 


P. M. Fettig Mrs. Russell Johnson 
A. Rasmussen Mrs. Wm. Osborn 
A. Osborn Mrs. W. B. Minthorn 


All of these people signed statement. 


I am inclosing statement of myself made before block was cut, and of course 
I am signing the one made by committee. 


I will be glad to cooperate with you in any way that you may suggest. To 
repeat I am much pleased. Please thank Walter for me. This is very wonderful. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) W. B. Minthorn. 


On November 21, 1934, Mr. Minthorn wrote as follows and there is 
reproduced herewith, as figure 2, the X-ray picture taken in Petoskey. 


Nov. 21, 1934. 
Dear Doctor, 


I sent you another X-Ray yesterday. It is much better than the first. 
This last one was taken Oct. 31. The day before our committee cut the block 
Ope n. 


I am wondering if Walter will ever bring the piece of chain out. It would 
be very wonderful if he did. 


Best wishes to you all. 
As ever 
W. B. Minthorn 


fig. 2 herewith shows the X-ray of the block as received by M1. 
Minthorn. Walter in a seance held on November 16, 1934 dragged a 
chain across Doctor Richardson’s hand also Mr. Button’s hand and that 
ot Mr. Thorogood. Walter also stated that he put the bottle back in the 
plaster of Paris cake in a little different position. He agreed to give back 
the chain with a little of the plaster of Paris that was displaced. He said 
he would have both the mediums draw a picture of the chain. After 
the : tting, Margery drew a picture of a chain consisting of seven links, 
five ‘n one group and two in another. Sary drew a chain consisting of 
sever’ continuous links. 
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On November 19, 1934, a chain was produced and dropped on the 
table in the seance room. All the sitters saw it in red light. Mr. Thoro 
good reported it to be a silver-like chain of seven links. When the red. 
light was put on at the end of the sitting, the chain was missing. Walter 
said it was on the floor near Button’s left foot. It was there found. Mr. | 
Button put it on the table. The chain was then exhibited in red light and | 
all the sitters saw it. Walter said that Minthorn had the rest of the chain 
and could identify it. At this sitting there were present: Doctor Richard: 
son, Doctor Crandon, Mrs. Richardson, Doctor Nichols, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Litzelman, Sary and the medium. Mr. Kenney, Mr. Adams and 
Miss Barry were outside the circle. : 








Fig. 2 





X-ray picture of the whole and unbroken cake, with the vial imbedded in it. Taken in 
Petoskey. 


The chain was sent by Mr. Thorogood to Mr. Minthorn, Doctor 
Crandon wrote Mr. Minthorn as follows. 


November 26, 1934 
Dear Mr. Minthorn :— 


Thanks for notes of November 20th and 21st. 


(1) You undoubtedly now have the released 7-link chain which was mailed 
to you November 23rd by Mr. Thorogood. 
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(2) We shall be glad to get a photograph of the cake as it looks now—cut 
and opened. 

(3) Please send me a copy of my letter to you where Walter described the 
contents of cake. 

(4) Tell us how you identified the cake of plaster of Paris as being your 
own cake. 

(5) Did any one know of contents at time of sending, September 25, 1932? 
If so, a letter from him to you would help the story. 

(6) We shall, I believe, publish within a week or two. Then, you will get 
all the data. 

Faithfully yours, 
L. R. G. Crandon 


Mr. Minthorn wrote Mr. Thorogood as follows. 


Nov. 30, 1934 
Mr. B. K. Thorogood 


Boston 
My dear Mr. Thorogood 


I received the box with chain inclosed this noon. Believe me I am very much 
pleased. The chain is the one I placed in the bottle in the “plaster block” test. 
I hereby attest to the above. It sure is a very wonderful test. 

I opened the box in the presence of Mr. Paul Fettig—one of the witnesses of 
the cutting of block. Also Mrs. Minthorn, my wife witnessed both the cutting 
and the opening of this block. I wanted these witnesses to protect myself from 
charges that I might have made false statement as to having received the chain. 

I am getting a photo made today of the block containing the little bottle still 
embedded in one half of block. Dr. Crandon wanted Photo, will forward it as 
soon as finished. 

Just a word as to my identification of block when received by me. I had no 
dificulty in the identification. We examined it very carefully with a fairly good 
glass. I have a scar on front of my left thumb: this shows on block fairly well. 
I worked block while it was still wet. 

If you use this test in the Journal, Am. Society Research. I would appreciate 
it very much if I could have two copies. 

Congratulations to you, and many thanks, also the rest of the group, includ- 
ing Walter. 

Sincerely yours 


W. B. Minthorn 
The following two letters also were received from Mr. Minthorn. 


W. B. MINTHORN 
Pharmacist 
524 Liberty Street 
Petoskey, Michigan 


Dec. 3, 1934 
Dr. L. R. G. Crandon 
Boston 
Dear Doctor, 

I am sending the Phot. of the block, I received the chain alright. Thanks 
very much. I get more enthusiastic over this work as I seei more of it. Wish with 
all my heart that I might be in Boston and meet you all and see some of the work 
at close hand. 
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It would be hard to describe just how I knew the block, firstly one end of 
block was a little thinner top sloped, the sloped end is the end with cork in. I 
‘mean holding block flat or smothe side down—smothe side is bottom—Holding 
so brings cork end in left hand. 


I told my witnesses very easily which end had cork in. We marked that 
end and X-Ray showed I was correct. 


There is also mark on cork end of block which three of witnesses pronounced 
my thumb mark. I told you of the scar on my left thumb front, Scar is visible 
with glass. Evidently left by my work before block was dry. 


I showed it to our State Police, finger print man. He thought because of so 
many people handling the block, it would be very difficult to find mine, and I pre- 
sume he is right. 

Well it don’t need any proving of my finger marks to make it a very great 
test. The skeptic may claim the block to be a duplicate, I know it is not. I 
KNOW IT IS THE ONE I MADE. 


Sincerely yours 


W. B. Minthorn 


Dec. 11, 1934 


Dear Doctor: 


Replying to your last letter: the bottle was in the block exactly as I placed it. 
Some of my friends thought that my memory could not be relied on, because of 
the time elapsed, nearly two years. But, I had no difficulty in telling them which 
end of the block held the cork end of bottle. 


The bottom of block, as you will remember, is very smooth. The top I 
worked before it was completely dry. One end was a little thinner, the end the 
cork of bottle was in. I told my witnesses that, before we took the X-ray. We 
marked the end that I claimed was the cork end, and the X-ray showed that I was 
right. 


The bottle is still embedded in one half of block, and label is in plain view. 
I did not want to dig the bottle out and remove cork, and take label out as I was 
afraid of breaking the bottle. However, the label is in plain view. There is 
nothing written on it. At least, nothing that can be seen without taking it out. 
I took a common shop label and trimmed it so it appears like this 


W. B. MINTHORN 
Druggist 
524 Liberty St., Petoskey, Mich. 
Date 
This is an exact duplicate of the label, and as you can see, there is no room 
for any writing on it. It is curled a little, but all of face is visible. 


As ever yours, 


(signed) W. B. Minthorn 
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g been cut o 


There are reproduced herewith 


the plaster of Paris cake after havin 
his committee and, figure 4, a photograph of the chain. 
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TELEPATHY AND HYPERSENSORY 
PERCEPTION 
By the Eprror 


An interesting question is raised by a correspondent, Mr. Edward C. 
Wood of Germantown, Philadelphia concerning the part played by “men- 
tal radio” in cases of clairvoyant reading. The subject of discussion is 
described by him as follows: 

“T have a friend who is a physician. He wears glasses and without them is 
as blind as a bat. He can read “ballots” or deliver messages apparently acquired 


by telepathic means. He does it this way: Ill give one example out of many I have 
seen him do. 


He, his wife, a friend whom we'll call B., and myself were at his house one 
evening. He removed his spectacles, placed heavy cotton batting over his eyes, 
and wrapped a bandanna handkerchief around his head to insure total exclusion of 
light. He says he can work better this way. 

His wife (whom we'll call A.) and B both wrote short messages on slips of 
paper. I held the Doctor’s hand and read one of these messages, concentrating 
thereon mentally while he took the paper in his hand and commenced to tell me 
what was on it immediately, though not very rapidly, and gave me the sentence 
exactly. 

We then did the same thing with another message. Again he successfully 
told us what was on the paper. 

I had always explained the process on the ground that I broadcasted the mes- 
sage to his brain and that he, receiving it in that way, voiced it to us. 

I then thought out a message I would write on the paper but instead of writ- 
ing it down, I gave him the blank piece of paper, whilst continuing to think of the 
sentence just the same. He said: “Strange, I do not get a thing—no—not a thing 
comes to me!” ... “Did you write it on the paper?” I replied: “No, but I will,” 
and did so. 

He then took the paper and immediately told us what was on it. 

Apparently then it is not a case of broadcasting from me to him. What is it? 

The possibility of an element of mental broadcast (mental radio) 
present in this experiment is not entirely ruled out. To complete the chain 
of experiment we need a third condition: i.e. the submission of another 
slip not read by Mr. Wood as the hypothetical transmitter and unidenti- 
fied by anyone present. If the subject is able to read such unidentified slip 
with equal facility in the presence of this same group, there is at once pre’ 
sumptive evidence in favor of a non-telepathic element as explaining the 
clairvoyance. If with less facility, there is a presumption of aid from tele’ 
pathic sources in the other cases. In genuine “ballot” reading we have’ an 
exhibition of purely hypersensory perception and Dr. Osty has abundantly 
shown us the existence of such supernormal faculty on the part of his sub 
jects. There are cases on record of hypersensory perception in the blind 
and many others in which, under hypnotic conditions, such abnormal sen- 
sitiveness is developed in the finger-tips and elsewhere. In the case of Mrs. 
Croad, recorded in a small book preserved in the archives of the Bristol 
Medical Faculty of England, the subject though totally blind, was able to 
distinguish color and a certain amount of detail on cards handled by her. 
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In the case of the doctor adduced by Mr. Wood, we have to be care- 
ful not to allow the acceptance of any one theory to exclude others. The 
doctor says he prefers the total exclusion of light during these experiments. 
This presumes a state of passive concentration on his part and may be 
readily coupled with a theory of simple hypersensory perception on his part 
as explaining the phenomenon of the reading. Our suggestion would be 
to work upon this theory as a foundation in any future series of tests and 
as a first step to ascertain the limit to which the personal element in the 
exhibition of this faculty may be proved to be operative. With this founda- 
tion ascertained, the value of any telepathic element imported may be as- 
sessed with great exactness; and after this again, the presence and aid of 
any independent intelligence may be sought. | 


But the field of extra-sensory perception proper to the subject must 
first be strictly marked out if the tests are to be scientifically made. About 
the year 1924 the writer was brought into touch with a young male clair- 
voyant (L.F.) who undertook several book-tests which were entirely suc- 
cessful through a power he possessed of projecting his focus of attention 
to objects at some distance from himself. This he could, when in a state 
of concentration and repose, find it possible to direct his consciousness 
towards—let us say—a certain book standing upon a shelf in a bookcase 
at the further end of the room and to read a word or words selected on 
some particular page of that book; then notifying his friends of the selec 
tion made; and the same was proved correct by them in due course. In 
discussing the matter with L.F., he told me that it seemed to him as if a 
small nucleus about the size of a walnut went forth from him and that this 
nucleus contained the power to visualize objects with which it came into 
contact. It was connected with him by a thread of definite length, and 
beyond the length of its tether he could not make it travel. Strangely, to 
him, the locus of consciousness was not really outside him, but it was as if 
he were both within and without at the same time. Such is my recollec- 
tion of the process he attempted to describe to me. 


I do not think that we should invoke the theory of other personalities 
as agents in the transmission of these hypersensory impressions until we 
have quite exhaustively explored the faculties and capabilities of the mind 
of the subject in their production. L.F. has repeatedly told me of his 
awareness of others and of their influence upon him and there were some 
whose power of impressing upon him images of conditions ruling in an- 
other environment were disconcerting and at times made him afraid. Mr. 
Wood is not a spiritualist, but in his letter he quite clearly envisages this 
possibility of aid from independent spiritual agencies in these experiments. 
He says: 

“Let us posit a spirit entity who knows that I am interested in solving these 
psychic processes, as he is also interested in having me do so. 


He can take a message from my brain to the Doctor’s, but if he does so, he 
knows I'll say that I broadcasted it. So he waits until we are forced to bring the 


message down to paper; when he takes it frony the paper and puts it into the Doc- 
tor’s brain.” 
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There is nothing unreasonable in this suggestion of a ready subliminal 
intercourse between ourselves and other personalities of a sympathetic 
nature not in the body. But as I have already said, our line of enquiry 
must start from the exploration of the powers of the embodied individual 
mind and this must be so if we are to discover a tangible scientific base for 


the fuller understanding of this class of phenomena of the mind. 
* * * kx 
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CONCLUSION 
Copyright 1934 by 


SAMUEL E. ANDERSON 
* * * * * 
IS EVOLUTION JUST A HAPPEN sO? 


Those familiar with the theory of evolution are pretty well agreed 
that man is the culminating point, upon one end of a branch at least, of 
a long process of groping which began when he first emerged from a single 
cell. However, there is a wide difference of opinion as to whether his 
progress has been due solely to chance variations or whether purpose has 
played some part in it. One school maintains that man is the result oi 
variations caused by chance and the accumulation of the happy ones. The 
other holds to the principle of design. 

From the near-unicellular organism: from the spermatazoon and the 
ovum to the adult, man’s pathway is open to inspection. Should we align 
ourselves with the school first mentioned, have we not also to believe 
that the laws of chance are sufficiently potent to prevent the foetus, at 
any one of tthe innumerable cross-roads comparative anatomy suggests 
were open to it, from straying from the human path? We must banish 
any suspicion that when these fortuitous variations have occurred there 
might be some scintilla of judgment exercised regarding their usefulness 
and consequent retention or rejection, and view the matter only in the 
light of opportunity embraced or purpose achieved. 

Of all the parts of the human body perhaps no other has had pre: 
sented to it more opportunities than has had the hand. It is essentially 
the symbol of opportunism, just as is the brain of purpose. How well 
has this hand of ours handled the opportunities with which it has been 
presented? 

Dr. F. W. Jones in his book “On the Anatomy of the Hand” has 
given us his opinion of the matter. “We shall look in vain if we seek for 
movements which a man can do and a monkey cannot, but we shall find 
much, if we look for purposive actions, which a man does and a monkey 
does not. 

As a matter of fact it would be difficult to name any movement which 
is not equally possible in the hand of the old world monkey but any one 
may name a host of purposive actions habitual to man, but which are not 
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included in the usual repertoire of a monkey. * * * * We will not agree 
wih any one who lauds the human hand as an example of human anatomi- 
cal advances and perfection, but we will agree with any admirer of his 
own species who claims that as a cortical structure the human hand af- 
fords a striking evidence of man’s superiority over all other members of 
the mamalia. It is not the hand which is perfect, but the whole nervous 


mechanism by which the movements of the hand are avoked, co-ordinated 
and controlled. * * * * 


The hand is a wonderful instance of the retention of a primary struc 
ture in a higher animal. * * * * 


Purposive movements are initiated in man in a definite region of 
the cerebral cortex known as the Rolandic, or motor area—compared with 
the brain of any other animal, man shows a particularly high development 
of this motor area.” 


Compare the evolution of the hand, as described by Dr. Jones, with 


that of the brain as described by Dr. Frederick Tilney in his “Brain from 
Ape to Man”. 


“In that group in which manual differentiation reaches its final stages, the hand 
presenting fingers and finger nails, the forebrain index is always above 80%. 
Simultaneous with the expansion in kinesthetic sensibility, the motor areas of the 
cerebral cortex have enlarged. By their extension they have increased their capac- 
ity for the creation of more numerous and varied motor patterns. They have 
gradually developed all the motor formulae essential to the almost innumerable 
skilled manipulations of the human hands. Much emphasis has been laid upon 
the expansion of the sensory portion of the brain, which may thus seem to play 


the leading role in development. But motor and sensory expansion have gone 
hand in hand.” 


Is it possible to believe that the non-evolving, unprogressive hand has 
led this ever enlarging progressive brain? 

“The individual digits in the paw of a cat or dog have not acquired indepen- 
dent movements similar to fingers. Their sensory representation in the brain is 
consequently much less, and requires less cortical area. The many individual 
movements of the fingers have need of much more cortical surface for their orienta- 
tion. It would seem to follow that the sensory demands of a foot so specialized 
as to support the body on the ground in an upright posture, thus freeing the hand 
for constructive and acquisitive purposes, called upon the brain for its supreme 
development in the parietal lobe. 

Since his earliest beginning man has grown in humanity as his brain expanded. 
Such a conclusion appears irresistible. A comparison of the cerebrum already 
known to us is sufficient to convince the most skeptical. Placed side by side (Fig. 
417-422), brain casts of the Javan and the Piltdown man, the Rhodesian and the 
Neanderthal, the Predmost and the modern, demonstrate more effectually than 
words the extent of this progress. The regions in which expansion has been most 
pronounced are easily discerned. Increments in the parietal and temporal areas 
have been steadily maintained throughout this series, but it is in the frontal lobe 
that decisive advance has occurred. This area, so poorly represented in man’s 
nearest kin, the great anthropoid apes, shows exuberant growth in pithecanthropus. 
Its features correspond with Homo Sapiens in nearly all details. Its only essential 
inferiority is its relative smallness, yet even its size is sufficient to justify admission 
into the human family. Its specializations in the prefrontal area, and the develop- 


ment of the inferior frontal convolution denote the acquisition of human speech 
and reason. 
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Perhaps it is hazardous to define any. single area in the brain as the region 
supreme in cerebral organization, since the entire neopallium is virtually inter- 
dependent throughout all of its special parts. The visual, the auditory and the 
somethetic sensory areas contribute so indispensably to life’s reactions, that one part 
may not be subordinated to another. This is also true of the motor area, the area 
regulating skilled movement and the large intermediate zone which partakes of 
parietal, occipital and temporal characters. Each of these areas has progressively 
expanded through the several evolutionary stages of the human brain. Yet it is 
reasonable to attribute a certain superiority to that neopallial region which is 
charged with the functional representation of all other cortical territories, which 
combines the highly particularized functions of all other areas in broader impres- 
sions of human existence, which acts as the accumulator of experience, the director 
of behavior, and the instigator of progress. Traced through all the intermediate steps 
upward it is exactly these prefrontal and frontal regions which manifest the con- 
spicuous development. The process of this long continued, progressive expansion 
in the frontal lobe, reaching back to the earliest Pleistocene times, and it may be 
even into the Pleiocene epoch, conveys the impression of a responsive plasticity in 
the human brain. This remarkable antiquity and this salutory plasticity have been 
largely overlooked. For the most part the human cerebrum is regarded as a finished 
product. Its evolutionary history does not support this view; but it makes it ap- 
pear far more probable that the brain of modern man represents some intermediate 
stage in the ultimate development of the master organ of life.” 


Judged from the standpoint of these two authorities the Opportunist 
must be declared distanced in the long race. 


We shall now call another expert witness to the stand. Professor 
William McDougall, in “Body and Mind” observes, 


“The neo-Darwinians under the leadership of Weismann, have attempted to 
show that all organic evolution can be accounted for by the principle of ,natural 
selection. * * * 

Darwin and many other biologists (a majority perhaps at the present time) 
have continued to accept the Lamarckian principle of the inheritance of characters 
acquired by use during the life of individuals. Now such characters are in large 
part teleologically built up or determined. The efforts of the animal—to satisfy 
its instinctive needs, and to avoid the painful, and to secure and maintain the pleas- 
urable, influences of its environment, result in the formation of habits and in other 
modifications, of structure and function; and these modifications, according to the 
Lamarckians, are in some degree inherited by the offspring, or at least, determine 
in the offspring variations in the direction of similar modifications. * * * 

The neo-Darwinians deny that any such inheritance takes place, that any 
determinate variations are provided in this way for the operation of natural selec- 
tion; and in denying this they deny that mind has played any part in organic 
evolution. 

Now, it must be noted that this denial of the Lamarckian principle is affected 
by way of an argument in a circle. For the principal ground for the denial of 
the inheritance of acquired characters is the fact that such inheritance cannot be 
made to seem even remotely compatible with the mechanistic interpretation of life.” 


The real crux of the difficulty is succinctly put by Dr. Haldane. “On 
the one hand we have accumulating knowledge as to the physical and 
chemical sources and the ultimate destiny of the material and energy pass’ 
ing through the body: on the other hand an equally accumulating knowl 
edge of an apparent teleological ordering of this material and energy: and 


for the teleological ordering we are at a loss for physico-chemical explana: 
tions.” 
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At least we may advertise our wares as designed to fill a long felt 
want. 
McDougall continues: 


“It is now widely recognized that the strict neo-Darwinian theory of evolution 
is inadequate. This theory ignores mind or purposive activity as a possible agent 
of evolution, through the operation of selection alone, which shall consist with a 
purely mechanistic view of the world. It finds itself at the conclusion of its at- 
tempt with mind upon its hands as an enormous remainder or surd which cannot 
be intelligibly brought into the scheme and yet which cannot be ignored, save at 
the cost of the absurdity of the whole scheme. The creative role which would 
seem to be proper to it (so long as the Lamarckian hypothesis is untenable) to as- 
sume that the germ plasm itself, or the reproductive cells, have enough of mental 
activity to produce the variation upon which all selective processes must be sup- 
posed to operate and without which they can produce no evolution.” 

Under the title “Pangenesis” Charles Darwin worked out a theory 
of hereditary transmission, but this was completely destroyed by Dr. Fran- 
cis Galton and the Lamarckians have found it impossible to present an 
acceptable substitute. 


Dr. August Weismann had come rather unwillingly to the conclu- 
sion that acquired characters are not inherited. In 1883 he published this 
conclusion to the world. For the Weismann theory of heredity to stand, 
it is an indispensable condition precedent that the germ-plasm remain al- 
ways isolated from the somatic cells of its host. Perhaps even more may 
be required, i. e. that it remain isolated from the protons and the electrons. 

Professor George J. Romanes had argued upon behalf of the Darwin 
theory and it may be interesting to read something of what he had to say. 

“Lastly, the principal ground, as far as I can see, which Weismann has for 
regarding Darwin’s theory in any shape “Inconceivable,’ is his own supposition that 
there is as complete an anatomical separation between the soma and its germ cells 
as there is, for example, between the mammalian soma and these same cells when 
afterwards, detached from the ovary and developing as foetuses in uterus. In other 
words, the only connection is supposed to be that of deriving nourishment by way 
of imbibition. But, as regards the germ cell, while still forming in the ovary or 
testicle, there is for this supposition no basis in fact. There is nothing in the his- 
tology of spermatogenesis that lends countenance to the supposition, while in the 
ase of the ovum such histological evidence as we possess makes altogether against 
it. As Professor Vines has remarked, ‘It cannot be seriously maintained that the 
whole body of the embryo is developed from the germ-plasm of the ovum. On the 
ontrary, since the embryo is developed from the who'e of the nucleus and more or 
ess of the cytoplasm of the ovum, it must be admitted that the non-germ-plasm of 
the ovum provides a large part of the material in embryogeny. It is an obvious 
inference that, under these circumstances, hereditary characters may be transmitted 
rom the parent to the offspring, not only by the germ plasm, but also by the 
omato-plasm of the ovum. 

Again, and apart from this consideration, it is now known that a very inti- 

1ate network of protoplasmic fibres connects the cell-contents of cellular tissues, 
oth in plants and animals. So here we have another very possible means of com- 


nunication between the germ-cells and the somatic-cells which together constitute 
| multicellular organism. 


Romanes is here speaking of the gemmules, which might be tersely 
described as a miniature of an embryo. The matter appears in quite a dif- 
ferent light when applied to a chemical dissolved in the blood. It is ad- 
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mitted that the germplasm is nourished by the blood of its host. Such 
being the fact it is difficult to picture the scheme by which lecithin, the 
material from which memory is built, is excluded from access to the germ- 
plasm. As a matter of fact it makes known its presence in the germplasm. 
In his “Applied Biochemistry” Dr. Morse has this observation to make. 
“The fact that lecithin contains in its chemical composition some of the 
configurations found in the characteristic compound of the cell nucleus— 
the vital part of the cell—leads to the assumption that lecithin may con- 
tribute to the formation of the ‘chromatin’ of the cell, which is associated 
in the minds of biologists with hereditary transmission, sex, etc. .” 


Furthermore, if by the passage of electrons across the lecithin of the 
neuro-fibrillas, the memory of the cortex is stirred into remembrance, is 
it inconceivable that electrons, passing into the lecithin of the germplasm 


may stir its peculiar memory into some form of remembrance that to us 
is known as instinct? 


Since that day much water has poured over the dam and the grist 
turned out at the mill has been exceedingly fine. The Darwinian theory 
of the gemmules has gone into the waste basket but it does not follow 
that Prof. Romanes was altogether wrong in thinking that the germ plasm 
is subject to change through outside influence. 


Therefore, in so far as histology can be trusted to constitute a basis for gen- 
eralizaticng of this kind at all, it does not sustain the supposition that there can be 
no medium of communication between the general cellular tissues of an organism 
and its specially reproductive elements. On the contrary, the microscope is able to 
demonstrate possible roads of connection—and this even Weismann’s own view as 
to a specialized germinal substance which is restricted to the nucleus of an ovum. 
In sort, the supposition as to an absolute anatomical separation between germ- 
plasm and somato-plasm is a deduction from Weismann’s theory itself: it is not 
supported—it is discredited—by histological observation. Hence, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as valid evidence in favor of the theory from which alone it is derived, or 
as a valid objection to the rival theory of pangenesis. Once more, even if it were 
true that histology proves an absolute anatomical isolation on the part of germ- 
cells, it would still have remained unquestionable that there is no absolute physio- 
logical isolation. For, at least, the germ plasm derives its nourishment from the 
soma in which it resides; and who shall say that the process of mere imbibition is 
not amply sufficient to admit of the passage of the “gemmules”? Call them what 
we choose, the “carriers of heredity” must be so unimaginably small, that in rela- 
tion to histological cells they must be as gnats to camels. Yet we know that even 
camels in the form of ‘migrating cells’ of various kinds are able to pass through 
living membranes; and we also know that the microbes of syphilis can penetrate 
both ova and spermatozoa. Why then should it be deemed inconceivable that, 
when all such things can pass, gemmules can do so likewise?” 7 


In the hive of the bee, when the queen is lost, the workers’ eggs or 
young larvae not more than three days old, which in the ordinary course 
of events would produce only worker bees, may be transformed into fully 
developed queens. In “The Life of the Bee”, Maurice Maeterlinck makes 
these comments. “And now let us return to the city that is being repeo- 
pled, where myriad cradles are incessantly opening, and the solid walls 
even appear to be moving. But this city still lacks a queen. Seven or 
eight curious structures arise from the center of one of the combs, and 
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remind us, scattered as they are over the surface of the ordinary cells, 
of the circles and protuberances that appear so strange on the photographs 
of the moon. They are a species of capsule, contrived of wrinkled wax or of 
inclined glands, hermetically sealed, which fills the place of three or 
four workers’ cells. As a rule, they are grouped around the same point; 
and a numerous guard keep watch, with singular vigilance and restless 
ness, over this region that seems instinct with an indescribable prestige. It 
is here that the mothers are formed. In each of these capsules, before the 
swarm departs, an egg will be placed by the mother, or more probably 
—though as to this we have no certain knowledge—by one of the workers; 
an egg that she will have taken from some neighboring cell, and that is ab- 
solutely identical with those from which workers are hatched. 


From this egg, after three days, a small larva will issue, and receive 
a special and very abundant nourishment; and henceforth we are able to 


follow, step by step, the movements of one of these magnificently vulgar: 


methods of nature on which, were we dealing with men, we should bestow 
the august name of fatality. The little larva, thanks to this regimen, as 
sumes an exceptional development; and in its ideas, no less than in its body, 
there ensues so considerable a change that the bee to which it will give 
birth might almost belong to an entirely different race of insects. 


Four or five years will be the period of her life, instead of the six or 
seven weeks of the ordinary workers. Her abdomen will be twice as long, 
her color more golden, and clearer; her sting will be curved, and her eyes 
have seven or eight thousand facets instead of twelve or thirteen thousand. 
Her brain will be smaller, but she will possess enormous ovaries, and a 
special organ besides, the spermatheca, that will render her almost an 
hermaphrodite. None of the instincts will be hers that belong to a life 
of toil; she will have no brushes, no pockets wherein to secrete the wax, 
no baskets to gather the pollen. The habits, the passions, that we regard 
as inherent in the bee, will all be lacking in her. She will not crave for 
air, or the light of the sun; she will die without even once having tasted 
a flower. Her existence will pass in the shadow, in the midst of a restless 
throng; her sole occupation the indefatigable search for cradles that she 
must fill, On the other hand she alone will know the disquiet of love. 


_ Not even twice, it may be, in her life shall she look on the light— 
for the departure of the swarm is by no means inevitable; on one occa- 
sion only, perhaps, will she make use of her wings, but then it will be to fly 
to her lover. It is strange to see so many things—organs, ideas, desires, 
habits, an entire destiny—depending, not on a germ, which were the ordi- 


lary miracle of the plant, the animal, and man, but on a curious inert 
ibstance: a drop of honey.” 


An interesting experiment has been performed in nature, in what are 
known as free martins, in cattle. The matter has been fully studied by 
FP. R. Lillie and a summary of it is given by H. S. Jennings. ‘Cattle at 
tmes produce a pair of twins, one of which is a male, while the other 
sows a mixture of the characteristics of the two sexes. The latter is 
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known as a free martin. Lillie found that in all such cases the blood sys 
tems of the two developing individuals are in communication. As set forth 
in a previous paragraph, in the mammals the male develops its peculiarities 
earlier than the female. So at a certain time blood from a partially de 
veloped male flows through the body of an undeveloped female. This 
blood, bearing the secretion from the testis of the male, causes the body 
of the female to develop many of the male characteristics. The result is 
to produce from the original female a ‘free martin’, having a mixture oi 
male and female characteristics. The transformation is never quite com- 
plete, and the same is true of the results in transplanting testes and ova, 
described in earlier paragraphs.” 


There is still another way in which the germ plasm may be changed 
and to this more or less permanence is attached. It is thus described by 
H. S. Jennings. “Of late an agency acting on genes in this minutely de 
fined way has been discovered; such mutations can be induced by radia: 
tions, particularly X-rays. When the developing organism is subjected 
to the rays, these act directly on some of the genes, altering them but not 
destroying them. The altered genes continue to live and multiply in the 
altered condition, as the cells divide; and to influence the characteristics of 
the organism, giving rise to new characteristics. The recent discovery of 
this method of altering genes, by H. J. Miller, is one of the epoch-making 
discoveries of biology. But even when a large number of individuals are 


subjected to the radiations, in only a few are any genes so altered as to 
yield mutations. 


What is the cause of the occurrence of gene mutations, in individuals 
that are not subjected to X-rays? It has been suggested that the rays of 
short wave-length coming from radio-active substances of the earth’s crust 
or from the depths of space may be the agency that produces mutations. 


If this is so, the genes of all organisms are undergoing a continuous bombard- 
ment by which they are altered.” 


Are the protons and electrons here at work? Again quoting from 
Jennings, “A certain part which in the eggs of some frogs is visible as a 
‘gray crescent’, initiates the development process, from the beginning of 
what becomes the body. The remainder of the cytoplasm follows the lead of 
this, producing such parts of the later body as its relation to the gray cres- 
cent requires. This process of development is accompanied by division 
into many cells, each containing the nucleus with all the genes. At a 
certain time a hollow sphere composed of a great number of these small 
cells is produced, the blastula. This transforms by a process of overgrowth 
of certain cells, into the spherical gastrula. In these stages, experiments 
reveal most important facts as to the nature of development. 


In the mass of small cells, what part of the later individual will, in the 
usual course, be produced by each portion can be predicted with certainty. 
A certain set of cells can be pointed out as those that will produce the 
brain,-certain others will produce eyes, others the spinal cord, the skin, 
the alimentary canal, and so on. It appears as if everything were fixe:! 
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and determined; as if the fate of every cell were dependent merely on what 
genes or what kind of cytoplasm it contains. 


But experimental study shows that this is not the case. If in these 
early stages, from the region that is to produce the skin, a portion is re- 
moved and transplanted to the region that is to produce the brain, then 
the fate of the transplanted cells is changed. They alter their develop- 
ment, and become part of the brain instead of part of the skin. Or if the 
reversed transplantation is made, the cells that would have formed a part 
of the brain alter their development and become part of the skin. What 
the cells become depends on their surroundings; on what the cells about 
them are becoming. Their development takes such a course as to fit into 
the general pattern; such a course that they produce structures which are 
fitted to the position in which they find themselves. 


More precise study shows that what happens is essentially this: In 
the hollow spherical mass of small cells that constitute the gastrule there 
begins at a certain spot, just in front of the depression known as the “blasto- 
pore,” some organizing or differentiating influence, of unknown nature, . 
which passes from cell to cell, causing each cell to alter internally (through 
the interaction of its genes and cytoplasm, doubtless). Each cell alters in 
such a way as to fit it to the cells that have altered before it, so that ail 
together they constitute the organized structural pattern of the embryo. 


The region from which the organizing influence passes is called the 
‘organizer’, or the ‘organization center’. On tracing it back, it is found 
that this arises from the cytoplasmic region of the undivided egg that in 
the frog is called the gray crescent. From this organizing center of the 
gastrula the developmental impulse passes forward and onward in such a 
way as to cause each successive cell reached to transform into the next 
required portion of the pattern or structure. At a certain region the cells 
transform into the spinal cord; in front of these into the medulla, those 
next into the midbrain, then forebrain; at the sides into the eyes, farther 
forward into the skin. But if before this has happened, this cap of cells that 
would thus transform is cut off and turned around, then replaced in any 
position in front of the organization center, the organizing and adjusting 
influence passes out from the organizing center in the same way and direc’ 
tion as before, without regard to the position of the cells. Now the cells 
that would have produced skin produce spinal cord; those that would have 
produced eyes now give rise to brain, and so of all the others. What 
each produces depends on its position with relation to the organizing center, 
and with relation to the cells that have already become organized.” 


Of whatever the organizer is constituted, it is a powerful energy that 
is able to override and transform the inherent tendency of the gene, upon 
the immutability of which Weismann laid so much stress. This same in- 
‘uence is discoverable in a preceding stage. While each individual is yet 
but a single cell, containing all the chromosomes, all the genes, parts of its 
nody have become diverse; the body is differentiated into distinguishable 

ortions, with important diverse functions. Dr. Jennings goes on to say, 
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“The diverse parts are composed of cytoplasm; it is in the cytoplasm that 
developmental changes are occurring. ‘This production of diverse cyto- 
plasmic parts will be continued along with growth and division into cells. 
giving rise to the divers tissues and organs of the developed body. 


These first developmental changes in the cytoplasm, just described, 
take place under the influence of the genes. For it is the genes that con- 
stitute the chromosomes, and the chromosomes together constitute the nucle: 
us, mainly or entirely. And it is the nucleus that gives off the fluid which 
mingles with and constitutes part of the cytoplasm, before the separation 
of the cytoplasm into diverse parts. Up to this point fertilization has not 
occurred, so that the chromosomes of the father are not present. Thus it 
is clear that all the development thus far has taken place under the influence 
of the mother’s genes only. As this development has laid down the ground 
plan on which the new individual is constructed, this ground plan of the 
body is due to the mother alone. She has supplied all the cytoplasm and 
all the genes that are as yet present. The father, the producer of the 
sperm which is soon to fertilize this egg, plays no role in producing this 
ground plan of the new individual. Yet it is to be recalled that the mother’s 
genes have come half from the male parent of the previous generation. 
Thus the male is not excluded from influence on these first steps in the de- 
velopment of the new individual; but it is the male of the preceding genera- 
tion that exercises this influence, the maternal grandfather of the new in- 
dividual, in place of its father.” 


Should it develop that the “organizing center” is really due to the 
genes of the maternal grandfather which, although almost submerged, are 
still able to maintain within the ovum that difference of potential between 
the spermatazoon and the ovum first noted by Keller and which constitutes 
life: then there is inherent in the single cell the potentiality of the conscious: 
ness which eventually becomes manifest within the complicated structure 
of the cerebrum. Actually that single celi is alive as a corollary of Wal- 
ler’s experiments and so there is proof of the converse of the lack of differ 
ence of potentiality that is death. Then Dr. Morse in his “Applied Bio- 
chemistry” makes this statement. “The fact that lecithin contains in its 
chemical composition some of the configurations found in the characteristic 
compound of the cell nucleus—the vital part of the cell—leads to the as 
sumption that lecithin may contribute to the formation of the ‘chromatin’ 
of the cell, which is associated in the minds of biologists with hereditary 
transmission, sex, etc.” 


There are indications that the path of the “organizer” from the “or: 
ganizing center” of the ovum to the consciousness of the cerebrum passes 
through the regions of the endocrine glands and their hormones: of in- 
stinct and intuition. ‘In sum”, says Jennings, “it is clear that many of 
the effects of the genes in development are produced through the action 
of the hormones that they manufacture. Particularly in later development 
the hormones play a very great role. Diverse sets of genes produce hor’ 
mones differing quantitatively and qualitatively, and to these differences 
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many of the inherited peculiarities of individuals are directly due. The 
diverse characteristics are due originally to diversity of genes, mediately 
to diversity of the hormones produced by the different sets of genes.” 


What the “organizer” may accomplish on that journey towards the 
cerebrum may be briefly set forth in the words of Eugenio Rignano, “As 
soon as an organism enters into contact with the external world, and before 
the latter has had any opportunity for exerting any formative influence 
upon it, it is already equipped with all the organs and already capable 
oi all the functions and activities which fit it to its environment. In this 
pre-established adaptation we again find evidence of purposiveness—a pur- 
posiveness which is in strict dependence on the ontogenetic purposiveness 
already examined. 


The pre-adaptation of every living species to its conditions of life 
is, we know, one of the facts which has aroused the profoundest measure 
of wonder in naturalists, while it has inspired the religious to burst forth 
into rapturous hymns of praise to the author of a work revealing so re 
markable a degree of foresight. 


The whole complex organism, with its infinite variety of organs, whose 
functions are all so remarkably connected and co-ordinated, and all of 
which ‘serve’ for the conservation and well-being of the individual, is ready 
tor embarking upon its independent life before this latter begins and, con- 
sequently, before the majority of its functions have had any opportunity 
of being exercised or of being useful to it. ‘Inherited adaptations’ says 
Conklin, ‘are those which appear in the development of individuals as if 
in anticipation of future needs and not as a result of present ones’. * * * * 
It is apparent even to the non-specialist that the stomach and the lungs of 
the mammal are already formed when it leaves the maternal womb, al- 
though only at this point do they begin to be of use for the maintenance 
of life; that similarly the chicken comes from the egg with its wings al- 
ready formed, the new-born child has eyes ready to receive the first rays of 
the sun, its legs are furnished with ligaments and tendons and muscles as 
it they were there to invite the baby to make use of them, and teeth begin 
to appear while the child is still suckling.” 


But the biologist finds still deeper and more valid matter for astonish 
ment in the further mechanism of the complex co-ordination whose net- 
work extends over the different parts of the organism and over the differ- 
ent parts of an organ, even before it has begun to function. “The whole 
sensorial and motor apparatus of the visual organ, in the widest sense of 
the word, is a living tool’, writes Hering, ‘of which the new-born ‘child 
has not laboriously to learn the use, but which rather procures for him, 
without effort or trouble, his first optical knowledge of the external world’. 
The sensory and motor processes of the eye come into action simultaneous 
ly after birth, guiding each other in their functioning and assisting each 
other in the subsequent development of their innate power.” 

_ Such an array of facts suggests that within the narrow limits of the 
un'ertilized human ovum there is a something which holds within its 
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mind’s eye a very definite picture of the physical mechanism of the adult 
human being and now the choice of agencies has become extremely lim- 
ited: cytoplasm, genes, difference of electrical potential and the chemical 
reactions which, according to Dr. Robert A. Millikan, are themselves 
electrical in their origin. 

Whatever that something may be, it becomes all the more prominent 
from the moment of fertilization, when oxidation is so enormously increased. 
Now recall the dictum of Mons. Solvay that “Internal oxidation is 
for us the source of electricity” or as Julian $. Huxley puts it, Electrical 
change occurs in all organisms inevitably, because of the way in which 
they are made.” At this time begins the growth and the methodical ar- 
rangement of all the complex parts that emerge as the new born infant 
and eventually attain their perfection in the mature human being. Do we 
here catch a glimpse of the “organizer” on its way from the simpler ad- 
justments of the single cell to the complex niceties of the co-ordination of 
the emotions, judgments and ideals which mark the highest type of civ- 
ilized man? 

Of recent years facts are rapidly coming to light that rather imply 
that the electrons and the protons (1) do have some knowledge of the 
future: a knowledge that foreshadows an evolution that is teleological. 

It is submitted that such a conception gives to matter, life and intelli- 
gence a coherence and organization not frequently suggested. 


NOTE ON THE PROTONS 

(1) The role of “organizer” is attributed to the electrons and the protons rather 
than to the genes because the genes themselves are subservient to the X-rays: a form 
of electrical energy. Furthermore their inherent tendencies are subject to radical 
change whenever they are transplanted and threaten to obstruct orderly development. 

More than one scientist is making a close approach to Dr. Crile’s theory that 
life is electrical in origin. Muller, Olson and Lewis, Haldane and others have sug: 
gested that possibly radiations from the earth, or even cosmic rays, may have played 
an important role in the evolution of species by furnishing heritable variations upon 
which natural selection may act. J. B. S. Haldane says that “Mutants are produced 
in large quantities by X-rays and it may be that much of normal mutation is due to 
the beta and gamma rays from potassium, other radio active substances and cosmic 
radiations.” 

Doubtless Mrs. Augusta Gaskell, and following her Dr. A. R. Watters, would 
maintain that the organization is due to an “intra-atomic quantity” but is this not 
merely a more direct route to the ether so graphically described by Sir Oliver Lodge 
as the source of life and intelligence, for what, other than the ether, could fill the 
interstices of the atom? Some physicists seem to postulate an electronic intelligence 
in their own world. Max Planck, of “quantum” fame, has written, “It is as if light 
possessed a certain amount of intelligence and acted by the necessity of its own nature 
on the laudable principle of accomplishing its task in the quickest possible time.” 
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